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And once more as before men took off their hats, all movement
stopped, the strains resounded over the street full of pathos. Tears
streamed down many of the faces of women and men; voices
were so choked with sobs they could no longer carry the tune.

Earlier there had been an announcement of the capitulation on
the radio. Among other things the announcement said:

" We stood before the danger of war which threatened the
foundation ... of our State ... of national existence of
the Czechs and the Slovaks . . . the President of the Republic
jointly with the Government could do nothing else but accept
the proposals of the two great Powers . . . Nothing else could
be done because we were left to ourselves ... the Government
knows only too well and shares deeply the sentiments of the
nation, its anxiety and exasperation . . . together with the
people it will defend within the framework of our new
condition the freedom of the Fatherland."

Then, as if in anticipation of an outburst of protest and
rebellion, the announcement said:

"Farmers, Workers, Artisans, Officials, Soldiers! Remain
in your places, at your work, go on with the performance of
your duties. Remember that demonstrations, street parades,
acts of violence, will not further your good. Through such
action you will only hurt the State, which, face to face now
with the antagonist, demands unity, endurance, firmness . . .
the protection of all citizens is guaranteed . . . don't allow
yourselves to be incited to unthinking acts by scandalmongers
and provocateurs"

This announcement failed to reassure or to soothe the grief-
stricken, enraged citizens; it did not contain one word of abuse or
reproach for the enemy who had threatened war or the friends
who had supported the enemy. Other speeches followed; the most
notable by Hugo Vavrechka, Minister without Portfolio. I had
met Vavrechka on my arrival in the country. He was already in